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ABSTRACT 

A proposal is made to use local pfeople^s libraries as 
information distribution centers for the Integrated Rural Development 
Program in Pakistan. The local libraries would function as centers 
for literacy F^rograms, adult education, open university programs^ 
instruction in improved farming methods, and general information 
dissemination. Each center would have a television set for either 
broadcast or videotaped educational programs, and would be staffed by 
a tutor-librarian. The people's libraries would be at the base of -a 
National Information System (NATIS) hierarchy which would inc^^ud^ / 
Tehsil, district, and provincial libraries as well as the natio^^l 
library. A proposed budget, extracts from national educational /policy 
statements, and materials on a library- based independent study 
program in Chicago are appended. (IS) 
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This document represents an attempt to |>utline a plan ior the organization 
and <|evelppment of libraries in Pakistan in conjunction with thociiational oduG?\tion 
and information networks. < . • 

The nati:bnal n^eds in terms of literacy, edueation and library services were 
evaluatecl and an effoJ^^tSs been made to outline goals%id objectives in the light 
of latest research , and knowledge? in .the United States. Tiie report envisa^^es a 
further step in ^e field of library ' services towards meeting . Ihe diverse and 
growing needs of the^eople in terms of literacy and; flow of basics iMormation. It 
is hoped that the report will also help' to initiate the process of long term planning 
which is:so(vital in Pakistan where library development is still in the embryome 

'■stage.- ^ - ■ : .(''■-■..■.. , ' , 

The authors are indebted to Mr. David L. Reich, Chief Librari-an, Chicago 
■ •■ ' - ■ ■ • ■ f ' ■ 

Publfc Library, and the administration of the Punjab University in enabling the 

■ ■ ■ ... ■ ■ ■ . 

members of the team to spend tiie desired time in tM compik(,tion of the report, 
and are grateful to the Pakistan Ministry of Education for. their help and 
cooperation. ° 

The team is also Jiighly ii)dobted to Hir» Excellency Mr. A. U. Pirzada for his 
initial encouragement and his sustained interest in tlio project which hopefully may 
lead to a successjfLll.implOdieiitatioit' of this proposal'through the joint efforts of the 
Pakistan Govorninent !tnd tlio Utiitod States AID program. 

Last but not loasl, tlianks are due to the typists in Lahore an^j Chicago that 
mi'Q responsible for a rUsfied but timely completion of the report. 



- INTRODUCTJON ' 

Durijiig the past 25 years the Pakistan government ha^ developed and irn- 
plement^d various progf?|irns f or^^improving economic and social conditions of rural 
life/ Earlier schemes which began with the Village-Aid project in 1953 were 
confined to one or- two , aspects of rural life and worked Independently of other 
' doVeIoidmeaJi>l activities. Experience gained from these projects has led to the use 
of a "Totcit Approach" to sblv^ the multiple problems of rural areas in the form of 
the Integrated Riiral Revoloprhent Program which was established^in 3uly, 1972. 
y\Ki basic idea of I.R.D. has been taken from the U. N. integrated approach and the 
"prct»ram if, based on the philosophy that all aspects of ruVal life are inter-related ^ 
and no lasting results could. bo aehieved if individual aspects are dealt with 'in 
isolation".^ This scheme visualizes to "integrate the functions of the Development 
Departments li|ke Agriculture, Cooperatives, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Fores- 
try, Social Welfare and Community Development, Health, Education, Electricity, 
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jDrainago, Reclamation, Small Industries, etc". 

One aspect of rural development that has never been given full attention is 
the public relations area. The. development objectives have rarely been projected 
resulting in the lack of tlioir t^ndo>standing and acceptance by the rural population. 
The findings of a study of , the Shadah Pilot Project support this contention. The 
study reportsr 

...in our social set-up, sources of mass media communication 
like radio appeared to be ineffective in the diffusion of ' 
innovations, as there was not significant percentage of people 
who used radio as a source of information. This also indirectly 
- shows a relative absence of the radio and transistor sets in the 
area of investigation, hence, not effective as a source of 
information, ' 

: From the data it is also obvious that commercial sources of 
information are the least important in the diffusion of farm 
innovations. Formal (government) and informal sources like 
. Field Assistant and fellow villagers respectively were the most 
important sources o'f information for all the five innova- 
tions....In short it can be safely argued that in our social set-up 
■ government agenc y sources and personalized communication 

channels are more effective than the mass media and 
commercial sources" of communication (emphasis supplied). , 

' ' . 4 • ■ 



The finrlin^'i roportftd abovfi need serious consideration. They, indicate the 

need or the creation of a pQ .rHn,al[?Mi-^^^^ ^ 
steady flow of pertinont information from relevant {igencies to. an interested group 
at one pLice, One r,udi place in every community can Ijeeome the hub of all 
activities aimed at improving tito Ibt of rural population. If the information in-puts 
of all intorcited ap,fncie'i°aro cftn«'ali7.ed in one unit tlii&' will definitely, load' to a 
more effective I.R.n.' Progpam. If a centralized information-providing agency is 
not eGtabli'.hc'd tliel.R.D, edif ice will be riddled with innumerable leakages leading 
to color«al national waf.to. , 



INTEGRATED RURAL INFORMATION SYSTEM . i 

A study of the various, schemes being impi6mented by the government (Inter- 
grated Rural Deveiopmdnt, Health and Population Planfiing, Adult Educatiqn, 
People's Open University, People-Oriented Piiblie Libraries, etc.) h&ve led the 
authors of this report to develop ^ new approach in prdpr to ^help achieve the 
development objectives of various programs. The scheme proposed in this report is 
'essentially an extensio;^ -of tfcva Pe6ple--0riented Public Libraries program. It 
envisages bringing the adult^ edocationr educatioriaj^ televisi and People's Open 
University program^s into.thd peoples library (oxfracts from The Educat ion Policy, 
i 972^.80 relating to these programs are given in Appendix 2). It also visualizes the 
peoples library to play a supportive role by providing means for updating 
information and.continiiing/fedueation.'^ . . 

The idea of combteMg several services into one unit and providing supportive 
services to other development projects lias taken the form Qf the new concept| of 
Integrated Rural Information System (I.R.I.S.). The I.R.I.S. visualizes the 
deyelopraent ^f an information centre (Peoples library) for a jJopulation of 
reasonable size to serye as' the receiving end of all information inputs^ of various 
development programs and disseminating point of fhe information inputs received 
at the community level. 

This unit will be the bottom tier of the NJrttonaHnform^ionJ^ (NATIS). 
The system when fully developed will consist of I^eoples Provincial Libraries, 
Peoples District Libraries, People.^ Tehsil Libraries, and Peoples Libraries at* the 
local level (both urban and^ rural). The national library will be at the top of the 
s.ystem and will also serve, as a coordinating agency. 

We understand a scheme for the development of a network of peoples 
libraries is being prepared by Dr. Anis Khurshld (University of Karachi) and Dr. 
Mumtaz A. Anwar (University of the Punjali) upon the ihitiative of the Pakistan 
Library Association. 

SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED BY THE SYSTEM 

Apart from being the Peoples Library, the local information centre will serve 
as a focal point for all information transfer progrptrns offered by various 
government agencies. The s^eparate channel for Educational Television as prop<3sed 
in the Edu£^ionJ^qlic^ will be used fornot only telecasting the adult education and 



. People's Open U^juversity programs but also for specific projects initiated by other 
agencies* Such projects may be used to motivate people to understand and accept 
the development objectives and to provide up-to-date information on „ various'* 
aspects of rural life. / , * * 

The adult education and People's Open University programs will provide 
opportunities e^f formal education and will result in the award ^ certificates. 
Peoples Library wHl not only provide a supportive role but will also eliminate the 
need for indepqrident staff, space and equipmerjt for adult education and People's 
Open^niversity programs. . / 

This concept has already proved to be immensely successful in the United 
States. In Chicago a "TV College" has been operating for more than eighteen years. 
"TV College'' ha^ offered complete college -courses to all television viewers in 
Chicago. Several years %o an arrlbitious project was be|ibn with the Chicago 
Public Library arid the "TV College" called "Study Unlimited". This, program offers 
individuals the opportunity of completing college courses on their own time by. 
utilizing videocassettes of course lectures. (A copy of a brocfWe for this 
programme is attached as Appendix 3.) Similar programs are in . operation in 
several American cities; (An article describing these programs in detail is attached 
to this proposal as Appendix ^f.) ' ' ^ 

Specific programs may be offered by development departments* through 
Educational Television. J^'or example, a series of one-hour programs might be 
. developed on how to grow wheat or a particular crop* Similar programs could be 
developed^ by other^departments. In order to encourage fruitful participation by 
people, such projects may be offered in the shape of formal education courses 
requiring enrolment, attendance, oral or written examination and award of some 
sort of certificates. Such programs are likely to result in better informed 
farmers/workers. In the long run these may also lead to a literate society* 

The local eentre owill require a specific amount of space to ,hou§e its 
facilities, a basic collection of reading materi<^ls, a television set, chairs and tables' 
for users of these f acilitic^s. iiach centre will be stdf f ed by only one person— called 
Tutor-Librarian* A person who has passed a higher secondary school examination 
may be given six months training in the essentiajs of the adult education process, 
basic librarianship and how to operate a television set. It is estimated that one 
such rural centre will initially cost Rs. 38,000. , Recurring eicpenditure for one 
centre will be about Rs. 5,000 (see Appendbc !)• This expenditure can be slightly 
reduced by placing the post office in the centre and taking part of the staff salary* 
from the postal department. •> 



CENTRAL AGENCY - i ' 

Since this project will be part of the National Information, System, the 
establishment of these centres should be placed under the provinci^ 4Jepartments 
of education. It wiirbe logical to place these centres' immediately under the 
Provincial Peoples Libraries when established. If no libraries function as such at 
the present time, the provincial Directorates of Libraries or such othef agencies 
may be made responsible for the implementation of the project. • , 

Whfen the scheme is implemented aH reading mat(*rials should be acquired and 
processed centrally and then sent to local libraries. This will be, more economical 
and will ensure uniformity. ' ^ , 

PILOT PROJECT , 

The proposed ^scheme may be irhplemented in the form of a pilot project. 
InitlallV one thousand villages having at least a primary school and failing in the 
area covered by the television service may be selected for the project. In order to 
ensure closer supervision at the initial stages the communities selqcted .shoulc;! be 
located near the provincial capitals. 

Pilot Project may be started in Hanuary 1977. As a temporary measure the 
centre may be located in school buildings until the permanent facilities are built. 
Construction of centre halls may Be tal^en up .immediately so that the project is 
shifted to its own quarters by AuguGt 1977. 

The details of devolopmont and recMrrirffi OKpenditure involved are given in 
appendix 1. The- performance of the project may be evaluated after an itj^M 
operation of two years (January 1979). If the findings v/arrant any dianges in the 
scheme these should be incorporated. The scheme should then be oKpandod to other 
rural areas by establishing two thousand centres each yoat\ While expanding the 
schem^ preference should be given to larger villages with schools. 
■V If this scheme is Implemented In the forjti of a pilot project agencies like 
USlAlD, Ford Foundation, Asid Foundation, etc., may be willing to support the 
program. ' • 
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APPENDIX 1 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR A TYPJCAL RURAL INRQRMATION CENTRE 

s) -Development expenditure , - 

. 1, Consiruction and Eleclrif iqation * 
of Centre Hall (2*^ feet ^^36 feet)^ 

.2. Television set (pn^) v 

3. Tables and Chairs •* 

(6 Tables X Rs.3O0)^ „ ' ■ ' x-'^'- 

- ■ (55 Chairs X Rs.'fO) - 

if." Book almirahs . 
^ (5x Rs.'fOO) 

5. Basic Book Collection ' - 



Rupees 
t. '20,00^ 

; ; • .2,000, 

'! ^,qoo 



Total 



■y - '! ■ 

' 10.000 ' 
38,000 



y. ■■ 



b) Recurring expenditure 

1. Tutors-Librarian , - 

NPS 8(200- 12-260/ 15-335/ 15-<f 25) 

, 2. Reading materials 

3. Contingencies 



Total: 



Rupees' : : 
3,720 

f 1,000 
200 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR mQ ElLgT^BT^^ 



Dovelopmonta! 
* Reeurring 



38Q00-X 1000 t 
/t,920x 1000 c 

.Totui: 



3,80,00,000 
/f9,20,000 



($1.00 U. S. ti approximately 10 Pakistan rupoos) 
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* • ■ ' ' " APPENC)IX2 



' Extracts from The Education -PoUcy, I972"49g0 , pp, 21,22,28,29. 
ERADICATINO ILUTERACY: 



'^V * 7.3.' ' to achieve this objective of eradicating • 
. : programme will be undertaken in every town and village. Literacy centres will be 
\ established all over the country in the schools, factories, farms, union council halls, ^ 
$nd other community plates, in addition to the use of traditional approaches in " 
classrooms and workshops, extensive use will be made of new educational 
teclinology and non-conventional metiiods such as" films, 'rfedords, T,V,, radio, , 
lil)rari|s§j exhibitions, seminar si cjernoristrations, charts, models^ posters, 'pictures, > 
and other suitable materials. « 
^ 7 A' This massive literacy aod adult education pfpgramme will first" • 

concentrate on basic" literacy training and then fxpand 
i f ledged, comprehensive adult and continuing education jprogramme.,^ For literacy V 
. training it is aimed, by 1980, to establish approximately 2;76 lakh literacy centres ' 
to pr-pvide training to more than 1 i million ifliterates, , ; 

■ PEpPLE'S OPEN aNlVERSITY ^. ' :': . -\ ' ' „ ; i.-;; 

7.10. Open universities are being used ^i^^^^^^^^^^ . . 

education and training to people wbjQ^dnnot ioave ^^^^^^^^^ ^"H" 
time studies! A People^s Open IJniversity \^11^ tteef orfey l?^ ^stJiblished to provide 
part-tiryie educational facilities through^ d6rrq%iiofid(lne,e 

Mrs, vvorkshdps, laboratories, 'Ite^^^^ y^dio broadcasH mass 
q^mmuni^ition'inedia. To begirt with, thifi university 'wUl provide fa<^ . 
ahd subjects of i(mmGdiateltnpo.rta of elementary teachers ■. ■ ? 

• and memfa of; 'the Natiomil Litefae)^ = C%psv utlf,l' the promotidn Of rural ' • . 

Ahe ciantfy; Under tliiis pni^;ra|imH», 'ijO,DOO pawple-^^^^ libraritsJi* will be ^ ; ' . . 
. ■ T /tiataWishwl in villa^i^p' antl city wardu. f Tlicy will cbutain/ iirtor-alia, about^.a ^ 
^ fjltfftlkKl bd'iifi bpoklets with riniitf'tl vot^[!bul'ai;y de'.i|',nerJ| a'l uii encjfclbijodia of . 
infdrifftatiqit fw e^^^ Pt^ople'a liaiidbtioks wiir 4&p be , pi i-pured, . 

■' ' , RjibUsho'di^and sup^ ' - ' ', 



: USE OF RADIO iSiND TELEVISION: 

10.1^. \ In order to promote educational broadcasting programmes a lyiassivfe 
distribution of radio and television sets will be undertaken, both to formjal and non-. 
formal education centres. By 1980, about 150^0 radio and 100,000 television set$ 
will be distributed to schools and adult/continuing education centres. These sets, 
will also be used for comnni^y-viewing programmes in agricultural extension, 
health education, family planning and social reconstruction. 

10.15. Separate radio ind television channels Wftl. be , established, for 
broadcasting educational programmes to schools and adult literacy centres, 
PEOPLE'S OPEN UNIVERSITY: / / • / ' 

1049. People's Open University referred to in Section 7 AO of the chapter 
on Adult Education will provide paft-time education thrdugh the use of mass media 
and modern instructional techniques. ^ 




mmmmm: 




What Is Study Unlimited? . ' ' ' ; 
Study Unlimited is an educational breakthrough; d 
cooperative venture of The Chicago Public Ubrary and the 
Citv Colleges of Chicago; It prbvfdes an opportunity for 
or^^e who wants to startnDr continue -college' level studies 
to so.*also makes moterials avallable if you waritto 
eom a high school equivalency certificate by possing the 
General EducationaJ Devebpment test (GED) or prepare for 
frie-College Level Examination Program CCLEP). And it lets . 
you do any of these things inde'pendenttY> qt your own pace 
on your own time. , .:Av-» -Vw'i'i/'^V^v'V'^^^ 

Howdoesitvvork? ; . ^ / : ' 

Skidy Untimited seMc^l^ds been established at The6^^ 
Public Library's Temporgry Central Library and in seveirai 
branches; a$;well as atCity College bcotions. These 
locations provide fully credited college course? on 
videocassettes and audiocassettes. They are stocked with' 
study materials- books, videocassettes, audiocassettes, 
records and stqdy guides- Courses can be taken for credit or 
simply for enjoyment -.^ ■ ^ ■ . .^^v 

Whatarethesludy.QptionstnStudyUrilimited^ . 

Crediti Studehts do homework, tqke'tests and upop passing 
deceive credit which Jstransferrable ipr applicable to dn 
associate degree. ■ •.Vj- ;.:- - \ . : - -"Jr '* 

GED: Stydents use mdteriatsto prepare ifpr the General •' 
Educational Development test to receive the high:. . 
schooiequivaleacy certificate. Some GED students will also 
be preparing fofthe Constitutbntfest whipMs required to ge 
adiF^mainlllinois. /! " \ ^ ■ -'^ v ';; 

.cfti^;,StudeQls utiilz^ materials from a variety of courses to 
prep<Sfe for the credit exemption tests. Up to 24 credithotirs 

can be earned. - ^ . •. ■ • 

, ■ ' ■ , • . • • 

Audit: Students are taking a course for credit elsewhere, . 
frequently through TV College and use Study Unlimited , 
materials forsupplerneht and review.., ; 

Personal Enrichment: Learners use the Study Unlimited 
materials to increase their understqnding of a subject. If theV 
Wish, theyrhay follow the study guide.. * . : ^ 

How ibng does It take to finish a course? 
5 J From date of enrollment you have nine months to finish a . 
^1 0'^*'3dit course, one year for >persogalenrichm^ V 



How do yoli work out your individual Study plan? 

One of the voluable-expe/iences in Stuply Unlimited is 
eamTng to plan your own program with the aid of the Study 
Unlimited counsebr. Edch Stucly Unlimited Ubrary toeatipn 
has a couns(|brto holp you'^devise a study plan, whether 
for credit courm QED.or CLEP study or for self-enrichment. 
At any of the City Colleges of Chicago's seven campuses, 
you may alsd%c©ive guidonco counsollng or finoncial aid' 
nformation. Th^rd^is also tetophdn© access to your instructor. 

^ow do you enroll? ' / ■/ '** 

You simply enroll at th© library offering Study Unlimited 
nearest your t^me or job. Come to om of the focations iislod 
andteilthelibrarianwhotyouhaveinmjnd : 

What does it cost? v * • ' 

Credit students pay the regular tuition diarged by the City 
Collages of Chicago-, three dollars per credit hour for five or 
fewer credits, four do liars per credit hour for six or more' 
credits. Learners using the other study options pay rxDthing 
unless they want theirbwn study guide, which costs one 
doila^ * " . , 

The following agencies offer Study Unlimited: 
.Ibraries . \, / • ■ • 

The Chicago Public Library ' " ^ - / ' . 

Study Unlimited Office : ■ ' 

425 N. Michigan Avenue : . ' .f-' /• 

269-2812 ' . ^ ' -v;/; - /' 

Temporary Central Library 
425 r4.IVIichigan #1205 
269-3000 . : - 

Northtown Branch Library- 
6435 N: California Ave.' 
465^8851 rl-l^I^^M 
Portage-Cragin Branch Ubrary ■ 
6108 W. Belmont Ave. ^ '>V 
736-2675 . - ' z^^^:*^ 



Legler Regional Branch Ubrdry 
115 S.Pulaski Road 
633-9631 v*;; 

Whitne^ytWt: Young Branch Library' : ; v 
7901^.King drive • • . ^ • ; ■: ':). 

723-4029: , . ^v^^'V' ■>^:^-:-;^-;f 

• . , '■■/«. 

Carter G. Woodson Regional Library 
.9526 S. Hoisted ^ v 

88^900 - • ^ 

Cgmpuses ^ . 

The City Colleges of Chicago' . 

Study Unlimited Office 

185 N. Wabash Avenue , 

26^^8210 ' / ' 

Malcolm X College 
,1900 W. VanBuren Street 
942^521 ' 

Southwest CbHeQe ' • ^ • 
7500 S. Pulasl<i Road. 
735-3000 ^ 






Credit Courses 
■ GED(Materials) 
CLEP(Materiars) 
Personal Enrichment Courses 

Audit Courses 





; ERIC 




Sponsored by 
THE CHICAGO 
. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
269-2827 
and 

THE CITY COLLEGES 
OF CHICAGO 
269-8210 
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Revivmg Old idda, somd 
are now helping indi^pfendent adult learners study 
what they choose and for whatever reason 



Reccntjy^^t a meeting of librarians in 
New Yp^k'Cjty. Roy Miller, the coordi- 
nator 0|. Adult Services at the Brookl)m 
Public dlbt^Vf. made a statement rife with 
oromise for thousands of peopl| aclross the 
ifcountry. "There is a public out>th<»re," he 
said, "that *ivfants something we haven't 
given them until now/* He was talking 
about his librar>''s "Lcam Your Way" Cen- 
ter, a project designed to encourage and 
assist individuals to study on their own. In 
^he project, which has been in operation 
sinc^r June 1975. Learners Advisers-- libra- 
rians with special training in helping an 
individual identify and define his or her 
learning needs --are busy assisting anyone 
over 16 years old who wants to learn any 
thing for virtually any reason. 
• Among the more than 300 learners who 
* have r<?gistered so far for the program at 
Brooklyn's central library and at two 
branches Wc^^me who want to prepare for 
college level examinations (CLEP.) or need 
:0 study to take the^tests for the high jijchool 
, AcquivaJcncy diploma (GED). Otfcers^^re in- 
terested in the External Degre^ t^togiam 
instituted by Ewald Nyquist, New York 
State's Comrriissioner of Education, and 
v/ant help in working toward a degree 
without attending cpllcge. A significant 
number are unemployed and want to use 
. • their free time to study for a new career or 
to sharpen skills they already have. Some of 
! the senior citizens in the program arc in- 
} tercsted in activating a scaond remunera- 
! ' tive career or in d/rvelopmg a hobby \hey 
t never had time to concentrate on before. 
'A Others-and there are many , in this 
$ group-^for reasons of their own are just in 
I tercsted in learning more about some sub 
jeci. or in studung a language, or develop 
ingskill in some craft. 

The Brookh-n pbrary is not alon^ in en 
t tering, on a mor* or less structured has is, 
*0 into the arena of nontraditional education, 
f previously considered the prerogative of 
i schools and colleges. Other public libraries 
i in various parts of thc;countty, tithcr on 
I .their own or with some Federal assistance, 
i 'are also engaged in advancing this new 
user-oriented library service. Librarians 
j have always played a part in cohtinuing 
t education, but now their avm is to expand 



Mr». SmiOi 1$ a coruulurn on a^U education and 
4 lecemly tetifcd a» Library Service* Program Officer 
I rr.rn#or{onlf. US Office of Education 



the library's traditional role from supplier 
of adult ediication materials and informa- 
tion about available jCourses to operator df 
a community centext\ for independent life- 
long learning. One Ui^^tners Adviser ne^tlyc 
sum^ Up the whole effort: "The public 1'% 
brary can literally become a college around W 
the Conner in your neighborhood." 

Chief caulyst. and according to some 
critics, tl;ie leading boat-rocker in this cur- 
rent librs^py movement is Jose Oriando 
Toro of tlU College Entrance Examination 
Board, which administers CLEP. A profes- 
sional librarian himself, Mr. Toro long ago 
had the idea that the public library could 
be n6t only a place but in fact the best 
place to promote the CLEP concept of 
credit by examination. He saw the library 
as the logical jirovider of all kinds of in- 
formation and.study help to thousands of 
adults wanting to seek knowledge indepen 
dentlyfor the sake of learning. < 

A historical precedent for this idea goes 
back to shortly after the first Worid War, 
when( librarian Jennie Flcxner started a 
helping ser\'ice for independent adult 
learners in the Ncw.vYork Public Library, 
through the I92{)s and 193ps many other 
libraries followed* her example with pro 
grams carried out with reader*s advisers 
However, the seifvice declined in the 1940s 
aiKi 1950s, and most library adult-services 
specialists, when discussing reader guir 
dance in the last decade, have insisted that 
it would take a new focus and an infusion 
of special funds t(o make reader's advisory 
service a distinct and effective program 
once more. 

Mr. Toro, some years ago, ■revived the 
idea v/ith a suggestion that the inde- 
pendent learner deserved special library At- 
tention. Several public library directors, 
including those in Dallas, Miami, San 
Diego, and St. Louis, agreed to go as far as 
to publicize CLEP. The commitment at 
Dallas actually went further when the 
Dallas Public Library set up in Experi- 
mental project to promote CLE!*, Starting 
in August df 1971. Southern Methodist 
University, which is loca^ted in Dallas, 
agreed to grant credits to anyone passirvg 
CLEP tests. Other schools in the area were 
soon doing the same. During the t\vo-y^:ar' 
period, SMU orofcssors prepared ^5tutly 
guides and reading lists which were dis- 
tributed to approximately 8.000 library 
users. There were also workshops on ways 



to study and ways to use the library, and 
qucstion-and-ansWcr sessions on the sub* 
jects studied. 

The Dallas project was consideredi by 
scime observers to be "a benchmark for 
braty activities in independijnt learning/* 
biitvjean Brooks and David Reich, who 
^^valuated and reported on the project^, 
were frank in describing both its successes 
and limitations. They mentioned that al* 
though many participants were satisfied 
with the library's service and said so. it was 
difficult to evaluate the project's impact On 
the community because information V/as 
limited to what was supplied by those per- 
sons willing to fill out postcards or to make 
commen^s.in the library. It "was good to 
hear tHaX lai\ni«i" who,,had worked since 
high scflpol to educate his brothers. and sh* 
ter^ wasTxpaliy able, thanks to the project; 
to embark dti-his own higher education. Or 
that a housewifewithtwo small-children no 
longer felt "stucV* at home now that she 
%vas involved in indepcndcrit study. But the 
library would have liked to' have heard 
from many more of the individuals who 
took the study guides but Remained Silent. 

The hard data at the end of the two 
yeats consisted of a mailing list of 2»3dQi|n 
tcrested people, including 103 who actual 
ly took CLEP tests. One reviewer of the 
Brooks and Reich study concluded that the 
project wais, worth doing hecausev*achieire> 
ment was rheasured in terms, ofv progrc$: 
and adaptability, rather than in ^olid eric 
results. In terms of these goals, the Dallai 
project was successful beyond all .f^^^^on 
able hope." At the present time, the Dalla: 
library still maintains its service for inde 
pendent learners in cooperation with othc 
educational institutions as part of it 
regular library program. 

•About the time the Dallas project wa 
Winding down, Mr. TorO was activating ai 
Office of Library independent Study ani 
Guidance at the College Entrance Ex 
artiihation Board with grants from th 
Council bri Library Resources, ih«f 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, ^ini 
OE's Office of Libraries and Learning Rc 
sources. Working with 11 public librarie 
that Were willing to conimit their own r^ 



sources to implement projects aimed d 
people interested in various kinds of ind^ 
pendent* study, Mr. Toro launched 
"£>^arners Advisory** program in 1973. H 
,1 office provided the training for librariai^ 
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mvolvcd and publicity for the programs. 
By the fall of 1975.° nine of the 1 1 libraries 
(Atlanta; The Enoch jPratt Free Library in 
Baltimore; Denver; Miami; Portland, 
Maine,; St. Louis; Salt Lake City; Tulsa; 
and Woodbridge, New Jersey) had com- 
pleted planning, staff training,, and 
demonstration projects, and offered the 
' full service ^or independent study ' 
• There are two main components of the 
program: advisory assi^ta/ice, which i^^ 
concerned with the diagnosis of an indivi* 
duaVs learning needs and the development 
of a learning plan to meet, the need§; and 
information support services^, which at* 
tends to selection of materials (print and 
nonprint). the use of study guides, and re- 
ferral to other agencies, if appropriate, or 
to learning events such as group discussions 
and field irips'i 

Libraries working. in the Learners Ad- 
visory Service have helped individuals with 
virtually evefy conceivable iiiterest and in I 
evcfry conceivable situation. For cxaniple, ^ 
Lcnore Lewis. Learners Adviser at the Salt 
Lake City Public library, helped a woman 
put a casual hobby to practicaUuse, The 
( bobby was making paper dolls, and the 
woman decided to design a set of them in 
booklet fprm, representing each decade of 
^ our history since 177^. Ms. Lewis helped 
her find books on the history of paper 
dolls, the proper costume details for caqh 
of the peribds, and important historical 
events related to tbe particular year;$ she. 
chbse to illustrate. The woman and her 
husband have printed the booklet on their 
own printing pxess and "are usirig library 
directories to explore marketing pos 
sibilities. 

From the Miami-Dade Public Library's 
LcamercS Adviser, Micki Garden, comes a 
report on the progress of a 20-year*old high 
schqol dropout who came to the library for 
tnfortt^ation oh how to obtain his diploma^ 
Ms. Garden first advised him on reading 
and on how to use the library. Then she 
supplied, him with books about American 
' . history and government on . the junior 
• high level to prepare him for tests in lieu of 
iwio 6iurses that normally precede high^ 
school equivalency. He took the tests and 
passed with high scores. He went on to re-° 
ceive his High schopl diploma, obtained a 
jot), and is now studying for the CLEP 
ej^ams.^He siiU confers regularly with the 
^ Learners Adviser program people for read 



ing guidance to help himi when he enters 
college on a part'time schedule. 

From the Tulsa CUyCounty Library. 
Learners Ad^aser Paige Graening reports a 
success story that is verified by the iride- 
pendent learner's '^severest'' critic, hi^ wife. | 
Mr. Case, (not his real name), a shy, J 
middle-aged'man. asked for help in study- 
ing for a GED test* He could not attend 
classes because he worked nights. He Vas 
invited to come to |he,library every morn- 
ing to study. Over ^ two-week period he 
^took the GED diagribstic test which pin- 
' pointed those areais in wtilqh he needed the 
most preparation. Within six weeks of Mr. 
Case's first libraiy yisit. Mrs. CJase reported 
that he had psi^sed his GED examst was 
now a high school graduate. And was en- 
roling at TuWa junior College, A few 
\^eks later, Mr?, Case came to the, library 
toetell Paige Graening that her husband 
was making,A*5,^^nd B*s in his classes and 
participating irT clvjssroom discussion. She 
added.^ **Until 'h<5 started, studying for'the 
GED, he had been a custodian with an 
cighth-gTjade educariort." / . ^ 

In Maine, a retirird ' man (call him 
Gebrge) interested in gems and minerals 
asked Edgar, Becm at the Portland Public 
.Library's Community Center for Lifelong 
Learning (the narnc for their Learners Ad- 
visory Service) for help in learning how to 
make jewelry* He was especially interested 
in setting stones and iassrorldng with silver* 
so Mr. Beem found a book oh silver casting 
and then called some local -jewelers and 
craftsmen to find out where George might 
get sorne practical instruction. A young sil- 
versmith volunteered tb work with him* 
Meanv/hile. George*s wife, Ethel, asked 
Mr. Beem for help in learning conversa- 
tional French because their gem hunting 
expeditions often took them to Quebec. 
Mr.'' Beem supplied her with French 
language records, a record player, and a 
copy of a book on conversational French, 
Now both George and Ethel are studying 

French. . . ' . , 

' : The Office of Independent Study at the 

Calle^e Entrance* Examination Board has 

statistics on the projects, but in addition, a 

statistical analysis of Portland's proj<?ct: wa^ 

made in the ^11 of 1975 by Joseph Heam of 

the University . of Maine at Portland- 

Gorham; Dr/ Hcarn notes thaX among 

more than 100 adults served sinde the 

Learners Advisers Service was started in the 



fall of 1974, 40 were stiU engaged m inde- 
pendent learning projects ranging from 
yacht desigiVand boat building to interior 
decoration and hang gilding. 

Last October, Mr. TorO annoqnced that 
each of the libraries participating in the 
|f oject had decided to make Learners Ad- 
vlipry Service an integral part of their 
regular offerings. He also 'said that, with 
the conclusion of the pilot project and sub- 
sequent termination of his leadership role, 
a network corhposed of the nine libraries 
involved will take over. Plans are now de- 
veloping to divide leadership responsibility 
among a policy, study group, a research 
study group, and a national resource 
faculty. Mr. Toro expressed the hope that 
other public libraries now offering inde-^ 
pendent learner programs or planning to 
offer thrfiti will join with these groups ^o 
help dcvelop a nation^ network. \. 

While a national nkwork remains in the 
^'desirable but as yet unaccomplished* 
category, New York, with the cooperation 
of Mr* Toro and under the leadership of 
the State tibiiar/si)ivisioin of Library Dc*" 
velopmcnt. develop th^ Nation'ii first 
statewide library pro^mior independent 
study. The concept wal^^ntroduced at a 
conference held at Symcuse University s 
Sagamore Conference Cienicr in 1973 and 
attended by representatives of the States 
22 public library systems. There was a 
mod deal ot interest in planning the serv- 
ice, esueciatly sincW it was made clear that 
it could be develoiied entirely acco duig to 
the needs of'^^aeh eomtnunuy and withm 
the resoucces of each library syoieni. 

Currently, all but on«5 of the States 
brary sy^ems are involved in the ptopam 
to some extent, participation being en- 
couraged by the State Library agency 
through grants under the Library Services 
;ind Construction Act to each system of- 
fering planned programs of help to inde- 
pendent learners. These grants, which are 
renewable, may be used to pay salaries of 
part-^ime librarians who arc employed to 
carryron the tasks of the regular staff mem- 
bers serving ai Learners Advisers. They are 
hIso used to purchase books and other ma- 
terials needed for the External Degree pro^ 
gram, other credit and noncredit courses, 
orcompletcly independent study. 

NeW York State*s program started witli 
training sessions which Mr^ Toro planned 
for key staff members representing the 



public library systems of Brooklyn , Nassau, 
Mew York City, <Jueens Borough, Suffolk. 
and Westchester, (These were followed by ^ 
similar meetings for library systems in 
other parts of th^ State.) All six systems 
are using the phrasifr"Learri Kot^r Wa/' to , 
identify the service. The New York Public 
Library issued a special Learners Advisory 
Service Newsletter in June of 1975. explain- 
ing the program to all its staff/ and it be- 
gan the service in September in five sc* 
lected branches. The first month, 19 of 81 
persons interviewed expressed a need for 
continuing assistance from the Learners 
Adviser. Their interests were similar to 
those expressed by Brooklyn's independent 
learners, and the number -of queriesTrom ; 
unemployed persons often resulted in re- 
ferral to the job infonnatipn service at the 
Mid-Manhattan Library Center. This also 
•happened in the case of the Brooklyn Li- 
brary and augurs a growing relationship 
between the two services in other libraries 
in the State which have received grants in^ 
the past year to offer information about 
job opportunities in their communities. 

Member libraries of the Nassau system 
are developing their Learn Kowr Way pro- 
grams iti cooperation with other educa- 
tional institutions in the area* Directors of 
a number of different programs described 
activities which could be tied in with a li- 
brary's Independent learner program. 
Some Examples: Regents Ifbcteirnal Degree 
IVogram at the University of the State of 
New York; Career Advisement Center, 
University College, Hofstra; Channel 21. 
Loufjlsl^d Television Council, Inc.; and 
the bifiee of Commi^mity Education of the 
NaJi^au Couiuy Vocational Education and 
E>:tcn9ioii Itoard. At the present time, 
iiiore than a do/en of the Nassau pubhe li- 
braries are^ervinij as das^tiooms for courses 
at both the Bachelor- s and Masier*s level 
for several area eollejjesi mim are 
handling registration for many off-caniims 
courses that arc held in other cmnmuuity 
buildings. I 

New York libraries arc^iot alone in 
jumping off to a fast start ifi^ the^ effort to 
cooperate with other institutions. Through 
an independent study program called 
"Study Unlimited/* the Chicagb PubHc 
Library aims at serving Cbica^oans of all 
ethnic groups and levels of education who 
1 want an education with or without the goal 




of a college degree. It k a cooperative pro- 
gram supported by the Illinois State 
Library under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, by the Illinois Junior 
College Board for the City Colleges of- 
l> Chicago, and by the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Five study centers are in operation, in* 
cjuding one at the Cook County Correc- 
tional Facility. Each center offers a learn- 
ing environment stocked with materials in 
H print or oil audio and video cassette. Li- 
brary Learriers Advisers assist in the use of 
the media, fand students who so desire can 
get guidance from college faculty for 
course and; career changes. Each person 
constructs his or her own route toward 
^ higher education, for college credit or not, 
1^ and progress is achieved at the student's 
own pace; In the spring of 1975, more Umn 
200 students v/ere enrolled at the cm* 
ters-ihese in addition to 133 who had reg* 
biered the? previous fall and were continu* 
ing th(Jrf independent study. 
H possibly, as a result of publicity givdn 
Learners Advisers projects in the library 
press. library educators are now getting 
Into the aitt . At Sangamon State University 
in Illirtcjis, assistant professor iFlorcncc 
Lewis hfliS!been awarded a fellowship from 
^ the State* Library under the Library Serv- 
• ices and' Construction Act to study the rela- 
tionship between libraries and adult 
learners; Involved in independent study 
preDaratf^ri)- .to parsing accrediting ex- 
aminatloii^. With funds under Title II-B of 
the Higher Education Act, Pittsburgh's 



Graduate Sehoo\ of Library and Informa- 
tion Science is planning an Institute for Li* 
brary Managers for extended consideration 
and exploration of the role of the librarian 
in facilitating the independent learning 
projects pf clients. Immaculate Heart 
College ijt Califori^ia proposes, also with an 
HEA Title II-B grant, to use a college 
library as a community center and 
coordirtating agency for a prototype tutor* 
ial program to prepare ad^ilts for GLEP; 
examinations. And the University of 
Southern Califorma's School of Library 
Science recently arinounced that it is ^ffer* ' 
ing an independent study program leading; 
to degree in ^librarianahipV Culled "A 
Library School Educational Progpru 
Without Walb" atid fancied by OK, the 
program "v/ill allow the student^ to istudy 
and learnt, in flexible jtime units; at a loca* 
tion and at a time suitable to them/' 

In spite of the enthusiasm of those in* 
volvcd in library independent study pro- 
grams and UW.testimonials from satisfied 
clientsi tlti^isfcrvice is not without its critics. 
Some see it as. an expensive up-^datc of the 
traditional readers advisory service, which 
is no longer needed; A few observers, have 
asserted 'that it Js only offering better li- 
brary service to the mi^dlc^clas^, which has 
always been served welt' and that it could 
mean the curtailment? of information and 
cultural programs in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods which, until the coming tdof 
Federal aid, were poorly served* Others 
have noted that serving the independent 
learner requires a lot of staff time and that 
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libraries with austere budgets canhot af- 
ford ti release staff members for Learners; 
Adviser duties. There are^lso such ques- 
tions as: What will happen when colleges, 
trying to get more fuU-time students, sec 
the public library offering free or relatively 
inexpensive continuing education? 

Regardless of what impact this n^w pur- 
suit may have upon other kitids of library 
Services, or upon programs of other educa* 
tional institutions— and it is too soon to 
note^ any— it surely is helping the ipdi^ 
viduaj who is seriously interested' in learn- 
ing oh his own. It should also result in an 
improved' image of libraries imd UbrarianSii 
one that would make more people feel Icsj 
uncomfortable in asking a librarian foi| 
help* And» of course, it is bound to cn-i 
tangle librarians and those in the academic 
world in philosophical discussion , abowi 
traditional versus jalternativc methods ol 
education- " , ' * 

Malcolm Knowles^ a distinguished adult 
cdu1:ator and library watcher over the 
years, recently came out squarely in favoi 
vof librarians* involvement in independeni 
S^tudy. Said Dr. Kuowles^ "The ixm 
iffempliaoio on uontradiiioiial study will re- 
' conotitute the library as^the people's uni* 
versity, with librariaus t<spladng itcachw 
and serving' ar» momm'! maiiager,5 an< 
learning tonsuU/uits. I foresee the timn 
%'/hea thf^re wau'fc Be adult educators'ai w< 
hnov/ them. We adult educatot^ will all be 
more like librarians. 1 perceive the time 
%vhen the diff<5rence between our two pro* 
fessions^vill disappear; there v;on*t be ai 
graduate school of library science and 
graduate program of adult higher educa* 
tion. But there will be a learning con- 
sultant profession, or something of thai 
sort." 

- Maybie that is what the library Lcarnen 
Advisers have in mind when they cxhori 
the American public to •'Learn YOUR 
Wayr . • . C 

FOR MORE I>IFORMATION j 

Readers wanting mot^oinformation shouU 
write to State and Public Library Service 
Branch, Office of Libraries and Learning 
tiesdurces, U.S. Office df'',.E^uf^oni 
Washington, DC 20202, ^ Mm 



